I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— Cowper. 
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Mr. Timmins reports that we have, December 
19, 608 ** Bands of Mercy” with over 70,000 mem- 
bers. Among those formed in the past month 
have been ‘* Bands” in Georgia, Alabama, Texas, 
Arkansas and Florida. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mr. Timmins will visit Cincinnati the first week in Jan- 
to'aid the Ohio Society in establishing Bands of 
ercy.” 


Among eminent men who have recently joined the “‘ Pa- 
rent Band ot Mercy” is Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


December 29th is to be “‘ Grand Band of Mercy Day ” at 
the Foreign Exhibition, Boston. Children members under 
sixteen, admitted for 10 cents, adult members 25 cents. 
Notice has been sent to all “‘ Bands” in and about Boston 
and it is expected that many thousands will be present. 

Band of Mercy Pledge. 

“LT will try to be kind to all HARMLESS living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” 


M.8.P.C. 
on our badges mean, **Merciful Society Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to All.” 


Band of Mercy Information. 

We send without cost to every person in the world who 
asks, full information about our Bands of Mercy,—how to 
form, what to do, how to do it, &c.,&c. To every Band 
formed in America of forty or more, we send, also without 
cost, “Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” full of anec- 
dote and instruction, and our monthly paper, OUR DuMB 
ANIMALS, for one year, containing the best humane sto- 
ries, poems, songs, &c. To every American teacher wha 
forms an American Teacher’s Band of twenty or more, we 
send all the above and a beautifal imitation gold badge pin. 

We have badges, beautiful membership cards for those 
who want them, and a membership book for each Band that 
wants one, but they are not necessary unless wanted. All 
that we require is simply signing our pledge: “I will try 
to be kind to all harmless ying creatures, and try to pro- 
tect them from cruel usage.” The machinery is so simple 
that any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years old can form 
a Band with no cost whatever, and receive what we offer, 
as before stated. 

To those who wish to purchase badges, cards of mem- 
bership, and a membership book for each Band, the prices 
are for badges, gold or silver imitation, eight cents; rib- 
bon, four cents; cards of membership, two cents; and 
membership book, six cents. ‘The “Ten Lessons on Kind- 


ness to Animals,” cost only two cents for the whole ten | 
bound together in one pamphlet, full of anecdote as well 


as instruction. 
Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a good, kind 


act, to make the world happier and better, is earnestly in- | © 


vited to address, by letter or postal, Geo. T. Angell, Esq., 
President, 96 Tremont Street, Boston, Massachusetts, and 
receive full information. 


We regret to chronicle the death, during the past 
month, uf two Presidents of our Bands of Mercy. 
Rev. Warren H. Cudworth and Rev. Father Wm. 
J. Daly. 


We have about 35,000 “ Band of Mercy” members in 
and about Boston. 


Letters asking information about “‘ Bands”’ are becom- 
ing very numerous. : 
Badges.—Should the pin be broken off bore a small hole 
in the top point and wear as a pendant. 


On Sunday, Nov.25.Rev.Mr.Timmins secured in four large 
churches, in Boston and Brookline, about 2400 new ‘‘Band 
of ory ”’ members. On Sunday, Dec. 16, he secured 
over 2,000. 


The “ Band of Mercy History,” containing eighty pages 
of humane pictures and reading, bonnd in pink cards, is 
sold at our office for 13 cents,— or sent post-paid for 17 
cents,—and makes a very suitable New Year’s present to 
both old and young. 


New Bands of Mercy. 


ee Church of the Iminaculate Conception Band of 
ercy. 
P. Rev. Father Alexis Jamieson. 
Boston. First United Presbyterian Band of Mercy. 
P. Rev. John Howard. , 
S. Jennie McLeod. 
T. James Ingham. 
Boston. Park Street Church, Auxiliary, Band of Mercy. 
P. E. H. Harris. 
S. M.S. Chapin. 
St. John the Baptist Charch Band of Mercy. 
Rev. Father Henry B. M. Hughes. 
St. Leonard’s Church Band of Mercy. 
Union Church Band of Mercy. 
P. N.W. 'T. Knott. 
S. E.C. Atwood. 
7. Dr, Frank Perrin. 
Zion Methodist Episcopal Band of Mercy. 
. Eliza A. Gardner. 
S. Mary E. Johnson. 
T. Martin Franklin 
Brighton. St. Margaret’s Church Band of Mercy. 
P. Donald Black. 
S. Mrs. A. Prime. 
T. John Howson. 
Brookline. Harvard Church Band of Mercy. 
P. Chas. G. Chase. 
S. Mrs fl. E. Abbot. 
T. J.P. Palmer. 
Brookline. Harvard Church Infant Class Band of Mercy. 
. Mrs. J. W. Tyler. 
S. Nellie Daniels. 
Dorchester. Methodist Episcopal Church “The W. F. 


Mallalien” Band of Mercy. 
P. G. W. Nickerson. 

S. Mrs. F. M. Severance. 
T. Templeman. 


Dorchester. St. Gregory’s Church Band of Mercy. 
P. Rev. Father W. H. Fitzpatrick. 
Roxbury. Grove Hall Band of Mercy. 
P. Rev. E. D. Mallory. 
S. Mrs. E. D. Mallory. 
T. L. F. Mac Rae. 
Roxbury. Mt. Pleasant Methodist Episcopal Church 
Band of Mercy. 
P. C.R. Fuller. 
S. Ellen Barnes. 
T. M.S. Rice. 3 
Roxbury. st. Francis de Sales Church Band of Mercy. 
P. Rev. Father John Delahanty. 
Roxbury.. St. Patrick’s Church Band of Mercy. 
P. Rey. Father George J. Patterson. 
Lake de Funiak, Florida. Angell Band of Mercy. 
. Eva Jones. 
S. Willie Hutchinson. 
Chicago, Ill. Dore School Band of Mercy. 
P. Miss Pride. 
Chicago, Ill. West 14th St. School Band of Mercy. 
P. T. E. Flower. 
S. M. E. Manning. 
T. MM. E. Holligan. 
Toledo, Ohio. Davis Morris Band of Merey. 
Rey. H. M. Bacon. 
S. Mrs. J. R. Seneg. 
T. H. J. Browne. 


Old Bands Corrected. 
Clover Depot, Va. Geo. T. Angell Band of Mercy. 
P. Mary E. Miles. ; 
Wilmington, Del. Wilmington Band of Mercy. 
P. Mary Warner. 
T. Margaret Thomas. 


The American Teachers’ Bands of Merey. 


1. Shelton, Conn. Home Select School, Olive Branch 
Band of Mervy. 
P. Douglass F. Maltby. 
S. Geo. W. Wilber. 


2. Ware, Mass. Willing Strivers” Band of Mercy. 
P. Sarah E. Harding. setts 
S. Ida Roberts. 
T. Lila Wylie. 
3. Southnidge, Mass. High School Band of Mercy. 
P. F.M. Smith. 
S. Emma Bickford. 
4. Linwood, Ohio. Linwood Branch Band of Mercy. 
P. Eugene Waters. he 
S. Georgia Beall. 
5. Springfield, Mo. Springfield. 
P. W.T. B. Jefferson. 
* G6. South Haven, Mich. South Haven Branch. 
P. Charlie Rothrock. 
S. Anna Priece. 
7. Portland, Oregon. Portland Branch. 
P. Mrs. E. R. Phelps. 
S. Alice Higgins. 
8. Northampton, Mass. 
P. Emma 8. Dowie. 


Elm St. School Band. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


9. Alton, Ill. Public School, No. 4. 
P. Mamie Phinney. 
S. Jamie Hopkins. 
10. Cambridgeport, Mass. Little Workers’ Band. 
P. Robert Gray. 
S. Arthur Cromwell. 
ll. Oxford, Ohio. Oxford. 
P. Corinne Coulson. 
S. Emma Taggart. 
12. Port Trevorton, Pa. Angell Band. 
P. James C. Schaffer. 
S. Milton S. Hendricks. 
13. Yellow Springs, Ohio. Yellow Springs Band. 
P. Carrie Jenkins. 
S. Ella Miller. 
14. Brownsville, Maryland. Brownsville Band. 
P. D. W. Wyand.. 
S. W.B. Kelley. 
15. Beeville, Texas. Lomita Band. 
Presidents. H.T. Clare, J. C. Thompson, A. Cready, 
J. Stillwell. 
S. John E. Taylor. 
16. Brookline, N. Y. School No. 19. 
P. Miss A. E. Guion. 
17. Mansfield, Mass. Mansfield Branch. 
P. Laura E. Comey. 
S. Dana W. Fisher. 
18. Fayetteville, N. Y. Lyndon Branch. 
P. Frank Hodgeman. 
S. Phronia Parker. 


P. John D. Lord. 


S. Kattie Dowdell. 

20. Perryville, Alabama. Perryville Band. 
P. R. Davis. 
S. D. P. Fisk. 

21. Arlington, Nebraska. Arlington Branch. 
P. Belle Roberts. 
S. Ammi Reynolds. 


22. 5A Mass. Geo. T. Angell Grammar School 
and. 
P. Mary Remington. 
S. Clemie A. Young. 
23. Chapman, Pa. Independent Band. 
P. C. Brown. : 
S. 8S. P. Brown. 
24. Darlington, Indiana. Darlington Branch. 
P. .¥. M. Fuller. 
S. Thomas Apgar. 
25. Kirkville, Iowa. Fairview Band. 
P. Mary Mc Elroy. 
S. Maggie McCullough. 
26. Beebe, Arkansas. High School Band. 
P. Lena Bristol. 
S. Minnie Gist. 
27. North Cambridge, Vt. Willing Workers’ Band. 
P. Carrie P. Carroll. 
S. Ela Reynolds. 
28. Litchfield, Mich. Litchfield Band. 
P.& S. Cora Mc Dougal. 
T. Mabel Savage. 
Rochester, 


Mr. S. A. Ellis, Superintendent of Public Schools, in his 
excellent annual report, just received, commends the “Bands 
of Mercy” established in the public schools of that city. 
He says: “The expense connected with them is very slight, 

‘and instead of interfering with the work of the school, can 
be made to contribute to both the pleasure and profit of 
study and recitation,” etc. He concludes “ I have said this 
much ahout the Bands of Mercy as it has seemed to me 
their purpose and influence lies in the direction ot that 
moral training so essential in the education of the young. 
I have encouraged their organization in the schools in the 
expectation that the Board will approve my action, so long, 
at least, as they do not in any way interfere with the regu- 
lar work of the school room. A lady of this city well 
known in scientific and edacational cireles has been instru- 
mental in the formation of several of these Bands in the 
public schools, and hopes soon to see a large number of 
Ahem in active and successful operation.” 


Chicago. 
We are ~ to see, in ‘‘Illinois Humane Jour- 
nal,” that Bands of Mercy and other humane work 
are making good progress there. 


—_44>> 


St. Louis, 


We see, in ‘‘St. Louis Republican,” that the 
Missouri Pioneer Band has now over 350 members, 
and has just held its first anniversary, with a hall 
crowded to its utmost capacity. 


For Our Dums AniIMALs. 
Band of Mercy Ezercise. 


Prepared from Angell’s ‘‘ Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” by 
Heten M. Mason, of St. Louis, Missouri. f 


WHAT WE OWE TO ANIMALS. 


President. With pleasure we always recall the evenings 
we have spent in reading the delightful story of Robinson 
Crusoe, and discussing the situations in which the hero 
found himself. Let us put ourselves in the hero’s place, 
and reflect that if one of us should be shipwrecked on a 
desert island where no animal lived,—no horse to draw us, 
no ox to toil for us, no cow or goat to give us milk, no 
sheep to give us wool, no hens to give us eggs, no dog to be 
our companion and guard us in the night, no cat to lie on 
the hearth, no birds to sing their songs, no living creature 
to keep us company, no sound of living thing by day or 
night, only solitude and silence everywhere; with nothin 
to eat but such roots as we could dig from the earth, an 
nothing to wear but such bark as we could pluck from the 
trees, we should then know how much we owe to these 
creatures which God has mercifully provided for our use. 
Were we to escape from such a life, we should be ever af- 
terwards grateful to God for giving them, and to them for 
the services they render us. 

With the feeling that another evening might profitably be 
devoted to these thoughts, it was unanimously decided that 
each member should be expected to bring a contribution to 
the subject at:this meeting, and duties were assigned as 
follows : 

To Master Jack, a consideration of the benefit derived 
from animals ; 

To Master Henry, reflections on these ; 

To Master Luther, Master James and Master Albert, each 
an _——- story, drawn from fable, tradition, or fact; 
an 

To Master Charlie, an appropriate poetica) s‘ lection. 

The members will please to respond in the order in which 
their parts have been announced. 


Jack. Mr. President: To me has been assigned the duty 
of stating briefly what we owe to animals. some of them, 
such as cows, sheep, and goats, supply us with both food 
and clothing. 

The ox toils for us, and also supplies us with food and 
clothing. 

Horses, mules, and donkeys toil for us through life, up 
to old age. All that these animals get in return for their 
services is only their simple food and water, with shelter 
from the weather, sometimes very poor shelter, cold in win- 
ter and hot in summer. 

The dog is the companion and faithful friend of his mas- 
ter; whether the master be rich or poor he never deserts 
him, follows him as cheerfully to a hovel as to a palace, 
and asks in return only words of kindness, and the leay- 
ings of his master’s table. 

The cat keeps our houses free from mice, and makes them 
more cheerful. 

Hosts of animals there are that make the world more 
pleasant, and our lives happier. They add a charm to the 
meadows by their bleating and browsing, and peaceful ex- 
istence. They make the woods pleasant with their sweet 
songs and fair plumage. They peep with brighteyes from 
tree, and bank, and bush. ‘They cover and fill the streams, 
and ponds, and lakes, and ocean, with their brilliant forms 
and abundant life. 

Hen Mr. President: It follows that since animals do 
so much for us, we should do all we can to make their lives 
comfortable and happy, and always give them proper food, 
and shelter, and care, and kind words, and kind treatement. 

Luther.” Mr. President: In doing my duty I have found 
an Eastern fable, in which it is told that Amurath, sultan or 
emperor of the East, once in a sudden fit of anger cruelly 
struck a dog that was playing about his feet. At once a 


= of thunder was heard in the palace and the Spirit . 


yndarac stood before him. 

“Amurath,” said he, “thou hast struck thy innocent 
brother, who, like thee, has received from the Almighty 
capacity of pleasure and pain. If thou art justified in giv- 
ing pain to him, I, Syndarac, shall be justified in giving 
pain te thee.” 

From this fable let us learn that if we cruelly cause 
weeker creatures to suffer, God, who made them, may 
cause us to suffer in return. 


James. Mr. President: It is a beautiful story, thatin one 
of the old cities of Italy, the king caused a bell to be hung 
in a tower in one of the public squares, and called it the 
“ Bell of Justice,” and commanded that any one who had 
been wronged should go and ring the bell, and so call the 
magistrate of the city and ask and receive justice. 

And when, in course of time, the lower end of the bell- 
rope rotted away, a wild vine was tied to it to lengthen it; 
and one day an old and starving horse, that had been 
abandoned by its owner and turned out to die, wandered 
into the tower, and in trying to eat the vine, rang the bell. 
And the magistrate of the city, coming to see who had rung 
the bell, found this old and starving horse. And he caused 
the owner of the horse in whose service Ire had toiled and 
been worn out, to be summoned before him, and decreed, 
that as this poor horse had rung the “ Bell of Justice,” he 
should have justice, and that during the remainder of the 
horse’s life his owner should provide for him proper food 
and drink and stable. 


Albert. Mr. President: I bring no fable, but incidents, 


instead, in the life of a good man named Thoreau, who 
lived in Concord, Mass., a few years ago, and who was very 
kind to all God’s harmless creatures. Itis stated thateven 
the “‘ fishes came into his hand when he dipped it into the 
stream; the little mice would come and playfully eat from 
his fingers, and the very moles paid him friendly visits. 
Sparrows alighted on his shoulders when he called them; 
Pheebes built their nests in his shed, and the wild partridge 
with her brood, came and fed quietly beneath his window, 
as he sat and looked at them.” 

‘“‘ After he had been two or three months in the woods the 
wild birds ceased to be afraid of him, and would come and 
apes on his shoulder, and sometimes on his spade when 

e was digging.” Kindness is indeed powerful. 

Charlie. Mr. President: I have selected this beautiful 

verse : 
“ Maker of earth, and sea and sky, 
Creation’s Sovereign Lord and King ; 
Who hung the starry worlds on high 
And formed alike the sparrow’s wing: - 
Bless the dumb creatures of Thy care, 
And listen to their voiceless prayer.” 
Al. —- in line in front of platform.) 
n Thes each living soul awaits, 
From Thee, O Lord, all seek their food. 
Thou openest Thy hand 
And fillest all with good. 


The Old Woman in the Sky. 
From the Little Gem and Kindergarten. 
How do you think the old woman 
Numbers her geese so high ? 
How do you think she feeds them 
Up in the leaden sky ? 

Where do you guess she keeps them 
All through the chilly night? 
How do you think she picks them 

When the stars hide from sight ? 
No one can count the feathers, 

Scattered on fields so brown; 
No one could ever gather 

Half that come fluttering down ; 
No oneé has ever seen her, 

Clad in her white array, 
Picking her geese so lively, 

Up where the clouds are gray ; 
Only the downy feathers, 

Soft, and so snowy white, 
Tell of mysterious fingers 

Over us day and night. 


4 I Am the Family Cat. 


I can fold up my claws, 

In my soft velvet paws, 

And purr in the sun 

Till the short day is done— 
For I am the family cat. 

I can doze by the hour 

In the vine-covered bower, 

Winking and blinking 

Through sunshine and shower— 
For I am the family cat. 


From the gooseberry bush, 
Or where bright currants blush, 
I may suddenly spring 
For a bird on the wing, 
Or dart up a tree, 
If a brown nest I see, 
And select a choice morsel 
For dinner or tea, 
And no one to blame me, 
Berate me or shame me— 
For I am the family cat. 


In the cold winter night, 
When the ground is all white, * 
And the icicles shine 
In a long silver line, 
I stay not to shiver 
In the moonbeam’s pale quiver, 
But curl up in the house, 
AS snug as a mouse, 
And play Jacky Horner 
In the cosiest corner, 
Breaking nobody’s laws, 
With my chin on my paws, 
Asleep with one eye, and awake with the other, 
For pats from the children, kind words from the mother— 
For I am the family cat. ; 


Our Dumb Animals. 


From Dr. Dio Lewis’s ‘‘ Three Years’ Camp-Life in California.” 
A Change of Heart. 


The following night, lying on the ground, gazing up into 
the heavens oat thinking of our recent hunt, Tex need 
a change of heart. 


These innocent deer, living far up in the mountains, ask- 
ing nothing of man, taking not ing from him, rearin, 
their little ones without his aid, we had killed. We h 
wounded many left them to suffer, perhaps for days or 
weeks, and after great pain, sleeplessness and thirst, to die 
in agony. We had broken up many tamilies, leaving the 
mates to wander and mourn. | could not sleep. I asked 
God to forgive me, and resolved never again to harm one 
of these beautiful creatures. 

This led me to think about the birds. I owned a valu- 
able double-barrelled gun, and was proud of my skill as a 
wing shot. But the subject now presented itself in a new 
light. One shoots into a flock of birds, kills one and 
wounds, it may be, several. But little imagination is re- 
quired to follow a wounded bird. It is not strong enough 
to keep up with its fellows, and is soon unable to cling to 
a tree. It lies or hops about on the ground, sufferin 
much from its wound. Soon there is fever and thirst. It 
is too weak to find water; it cannot sleep: it peeps and 
peeps, staggers and falls. It may be many days before 
death comes to its relief. Small shot scatter widely. 
Where one bird is killed, two are wounded. Even the 
dead bird leaves a mate to mourn. Lying there under the 
blue, starlit sky, I asked God to forgive me for shooting 
birds, and resolved that I would not again be guilty of 
such a crime. This vow I shall never break. 

Next morning at the breaktast table, I told my compan- 
ions of my change of heart. One of them remarked :— 

“Then of course you will eat no more beef; for the ox 
must be killed. You willnever eat any more lamb, because 
noe are the most helpless and innocent little things in the 
world. 

Another asked :—“ Do you think it wrong to kill a bird 
for a sick person?” I replied :— 

“My friends, I shall not undertake to decide your duty; 
I believe you will do what you think is right. I shal] not 
discuss this question atall. A change of heart is something 
which perhaps will not bear a logical examination. I can 
only say, may God forgive me for wounding and killing his 
innocent creatures. I might, however, add that we never 
wound an ox. When we kill one, it is done in a way which 
involves no pain. In a moment he is insensible. e dis- 
turb no family relations. ‘his is true of nearly alkdomes- 
tic animals. We cannot fail to see the singular devotion 
that exists between mates among nearly all wild animals. 
The loves of these creatures have not been crowded out by 
the providence of man. Hunting game differs very widely 
from the skilled and merciful killing of animals for our 
tables. There are persons who see in the torn limbs and 
dripping hearts hung up in a butchery, something which is 
not quite Christian. But it is not my purpose, as I said be- 
fore, to argue the case. I only announce that I have ex- 
perienced a change of heart, and never will I again kill or 
wound any creature, unless to defend myself. My dear 
friends, I have had a hard night, and think I have worked 
out some important problems. I have recalled an old sub- 
ject, which in the past has given me a good deal of thought ; 
and lest the Spirit of God may not move my heart again, 
I will tell you another of my new resolutions.” ; 

“Don’t,” said a member of the party, “pray don’t tell 
us any more good resolutions, or I shall give up. 1 have 
myself been thinking about the rights of aalihts. We 
have been a set of savages up there among the beautiful 
po] but I fear if you go any farther you will drive me 


‘- I must tell you one thing more, and then Iam done. I 
have heen thinking of the rights of horses. What a royal 
gift to man is the horse. e has carried the human race 
from barbarisin to civilization. He deserves every consid- 
eration and care, but receives innumerable and inconceiv- 
able cruelties. Of all these cruelties the most cruel is that 
device which compels him to carry his head in an unnat- 
ural position. Every horse’s head has a natural place. 
Men compel him to hold it one foot higher. The strain on 
the muscles of the neck, under the collar, is very great. 
The pain is constant. He turns his head from side to side, 
throws it up, holds it still for a moment, with eyes and ears 
showing his sufferings, and soon again turns it from side 
to side, and so continues his struggles from morning till 
night. Millions of horses are tortured in this way every 


day of their lives. If a horse could talk, he would say :—. 


***My dear master, I am willing to work for you. I love 
the fields, the grass, the shady tree, the brook, the compan- 
ionship of my brothers. I am willing to be shut upina 
stall, when I am not in harness, and to wear blinders when 
I go out. I will not complain if you work me too hard, 
and sometimes neglect to give me proper food and drink. 
I will not complain though you whip me when I cannot 
understand you, when I stumble, or when I do not feel 
well. But my dear master, one thing I do ask, and I h 
you will listen to me. Pray let me have my head free. It 
you compel me to carry it higher than the natural place, it 
produces a pain in my neck which is so severe that I some- 
times wish I was dead. Then I can’t see where to step, 
and often get my shoulders strained. My dear master, if 
you will let me have my, head free, and I can carry it in its 
natural place, I will do a great deal more work, and will 
be relieved of the worst pain a horse can suffer. 

Your most humble and obedient servant, 
CHARLIE.’” 
So, dear friends, I shall never use a check rein again.” 


The Bravest Boy in Town. 

He lived in the Cumberland Valley, 
And his name was Jamie Brown; 

But it changed one day, so the neighbors say, 
To the “ Bravest Boy in Town.” 

‘Twas the time when the Southern soldiers, 
Under Early’s mad command, 

O’er the border made their dashing raid 
From the north of Maryland. 

And Chambersburg unransomed, 
In smouldering ruins slept, 

While up the vale, like a fiery gale, 
The Rebel raiders swept. 


And a squad of gray-clad horsemen 
Came thundering o’er the bridge, 
Where peaceful cows in the meadows browse, 
At the feet of the great Blue Ridge : 
And on till they reached the village, 
That fair in the valley lay, 
Defenceless then, for its loyal men, 
At the front, were far away. 


“ Pillage and spoil and plunder!” 
This was the fearful word 

That the Widow Brown, in gazing down 
From her latticed window, heard. 


*’Neath the boughs of the sheltering oak-tree, 
The leader bared his head, 
As left and right, until out of sight, 
His dusty gray-coats sped. 
Then he called: “ Halloo! within there!” 
A gentle, fair-haired dame 
Across the floor to the open door 
In gracious answer came. 


*‘ Here! stable my horse, you woman!” 
The goldier’s tones were rude— 

“Then bestir yourself and from yonder shelf 
Set out your store of food!” 

For her guest she spread the table ; 
She motioned him to his place 

With a gesture proud ; then the widow bowed, 
And gently—asked a grace. 

“If thine enemy hunger, feed him! 
I obey, dear Christ!” she said; 

A creeping blush, with its scarlet flush, 
O’er the face of the soldier spread. 

He rose: ‘‘You have said it, madam! 
Standing within your doors 

Is the Rebel foe; but as forth they go 
They shall trouble not you nor yours!” 

Alas, for the word of the leader! 
Alas, for the soldier’s vow! 

When the captain’s men rode down the glen, 
They drove the widow’s cow. 

It was then the fearless Jamie 
Sprang up with flashing eyes, 

And in spite of tears and his mother’s fears, 
On the gray mare, off he flies. 


Like a wild young Tam O’Shanter 
He plunged with piercing whoop, 

O’er field and brook till he overtook 
The straggling Rebel troop, 


Laden, with spoil and plunder, 
And laughing and shouting still, 

As with cattle and sheep they lazily creep 
Through the dust o’er the winding bill. 

“Oh! the coward crowd!” cried Jamie; 

_“There’s Brindle! I’ll teach them now!” 

And with headlong stride, at the captain's side, _ 

He called for his mother’s cow. 


“Who are you, and who is your mother ?— 
I promised she should not miss ?— 

Well! upon my word, have I never heard 
Of assurance like to this!” 


“Is your word the word of a soldier ?”— 
And the young lad faced his foes, 

As a jeering laugh, in anger half 
And half in sport, arose. 


But the captain drew his sabre, 
And spoke, with lowering brow : 
“Fall back into line! The joke is mine! 
Surrender the widow’s cow !” 
And a capital joke they thought it, 
That a barefoot Jad of ten 
Should demand his due—and get it too— 
In the face of forty men. ; 
And the rollicking Rebel raiders 
Forgot themselves somehow, 
And three cheers brave for the hero gave, « 
And three for the brindle cow. 
He lived in the Cumberland Valley, 
And his name was Jamie Brown; ‘ 
But it changed that day, so the neighbors say, 
To the “ Bravest Boy in Town.” _ 
—Emma Huntington Nason, in November Wide Awake. 


A Brave and Humane Lad. 


Every member of a Band will be interested in 
the following story, and delighted to find therein 
the truth of a well-known maxim, that humanity 
is always linked with bravery. Three lads, 
named Beer, Bean, and Williams, were taking a 
walk on the Western Heights at Dover on a recent 
occasion, when they saw lying on the bottom of a 
trench in the fortifications a poor dog looking as 
if dead. It was, however, still alive, as they dis- 


-covered on watching it closely when Beer spoke 


to it, for then its eye moved and its tail wagged 
faintly. Beer at once resolved upon descending 
into the trench to save the poor animal. Havin 
rocured an old clothes-line, he fastened it'aroun 
is waist, and his companions lowered him down 
from the top of the rampart to the bottom of the 
trench, which: is sixty feet deep. Beer, who is 
only seventeen years of age, showed no timidity 
while performing this perilous self-imposed task, 
but he was much surprised and deeply affeeted on 
finding the dying dog was tied to a log with a 
string which passed eight times round its mouth 
and le The captive, who at once regarded him 
as a deliverer, was soon raised to the top by means 
of the clothes-line, and Beer was afterwards 
drawn up by his companions. The r_ animal 
was bruised and nearly starved to death, but it is 
now doing well, and has been named ‘ Trench.” 
Beer has become a local hero, and has received a 
certificate of honor from the R.S.P.C.A., handed 
to him by General Newdigate, and the other lads 
were also rewarded, at a meeting held at the 
Dover Youths’ Institute. It is impossible to con- 
ceive a braver or more humane act than the 
above. Beer is a Band of Mercy in himself. 
—English Band of Mercy.” 
Gautier’s Cat and Parrot. 


Gautier, the French writer, had a cat which 
slept on his bed nights, on the arm of his chair 
day times, followed him when he walked, and al- 
ways kept him company at meals. - 

ne day, «a friend left his aa 9 in Gautier’s 
charge during his absence. The poor bird sat 
disconsolate on the top of his stand, while the cat 
stared at the strange sight. 

Gautier followed her thoughts, and read there 
clearly, ‘‘ It must be a green chicken.” 

Thereupon she jumped from his writing table, 
crouched flat, with head low, back stretched out 
at full length, and eyes fixed immovably on the 
bird. 

Parrot followed all her movements; raised his 
feathers, sharpened his bill, stretched out his 
claws, and evidently prepared for war. 

The cat lay still, but Gautier read again 


in her 


“eyes, ‘‘ No doubt, though green, the chicken must 


be to eat.” 

Suddenly her back was arched, and with one 
superb bound she was on the perch, when the par- 
rot screamed out, ‘‘ Have your breakfast, Jack ?” 

Pussy was almost frightened out of her wits. 
She cast an anxious glance at her master, lea 
down and hid under the bed, from which no threat 
or caress could bring her out for the day. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


OuR DUMB ANIMALS. 
Boston, January, 1884. 


A’ Happy New Year. 


The past year has been one of intense work at 
the offices of the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. In addition to the 
ordinary work in which our agents find constant 
employment, we have been engaged in the greatest 
missionary effort ever undertaken in this country, 
and perhaps in the world, in behalf of dumb an- 
imals. One year ago we had ninety-three new 
Societies, or ‘‘Bands of Mercy,” organized for their 
protection, with, it may be, some twelve thousand 
members. To-day we have over six hundred, 
reaching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, with 
over seventy thousand members, and it seems as 
though we have as yet only seen the rising of the 
sun whose beams are to illuminate this whole con- 
tinent with the glory which will come from a gen- 
eral humane education in our schools and homes. 

Looking backward over the year that is passed 
let us thank God from whom all blessings flow, 
and looking forward let us take courage and press 
on. 


“or 


Why Should I Give Money to the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Because these dumb creatures that serve us faith- 
fully, and add to our gains or our happiness ought 
to be protected from cruelty, which never has been 
done and never can be except through these So- 
cieties. 

Because, these dumb creatures should not only be 
mercifully cared for during life, but should, in old 
age and sickness, have a merciful death, which is 
secured to them by these societies. 

Because the spirit of kindness these societies are 
teaching the youth of this country is going to make 
a vast difference not only in the treatment of ani- 
mals, but in the prevention of every form of cru- 
elty and crime, and the protection of property and 


A pretty New Year’s present to a distant friend is a re- 
ceipted: bill for “Our DumB ANIMALS,” one year. It 
costs 50 vénts ; for prices of larger numbers see last page. 

Philadelphia. 

Mr. Angell has accepted an invitation of the Woman’s 
Branch of the Pennsylvania Society, to address the police 
of Philadelphia, in the Philadelphia Academy of Music 
Jan. 18th or 19th. 
Rhode Island 

Is a little State, but it has a most lively and growing So- 
ciety P. C. A. with about sixty prosecuting agents. Its 
Secretary, Mr. F. Denison, has recently published excellent 
suggestions taken principally from our publications, but 
which in the form given by him we have republished in 
Boston papers, and give in another column. 
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We have received a beautiful memorial volume of Mrs. 
Margaret Y. H. Dawson, of Cincinnati, First Vice Presi- 
dent and benefactor of the Ohio Society, who died March 
16, 1883, and in memory of whom the Society’s rooms were 
draped in mourning thirty days; and the society voted to 
attend her funeral, in a body. 


—A righteous man regardeth the life of his 
pe but the tender mercies of the wicked are 
cruel, 


TRANSPORTATION, SLAUGHTERING, VIVI- 
SECTION, AND TREATMENT OF ANI- 
MALS IN WINTER. 


We think, first, that 
TRANSPORTATION 

as now conducted, is probably the greatest cruelty 
inflicted on animals in this country. It has been 
conclusively shown that hundreds of thousands 
have annually died on the passage. Probably 
much of this meat finds its way into our markets. 
Other hundreds of thousands come out of the cars 
wounded, tired, thirsty, hungry and diseased. 
All this meat comes into our markets. This 
whole matter is in the control of our great rail- 
way corporations, which are controlled by men 
presumably as humane as the average of their fel- 
low-citizens. 

We think the proper course for our humane 
societies is to employ reliable men to travel over 
the railroads where abuses are most likely to oc- 
cur, and carefully gather and report facts. With 
these facts let an influential deputation call upon 
the officers of the roads; and in nine cases out of 
ten we think orders would be sent out from head- 
quarters, which would accomplish more in a fort- 
night to relieve the sufferings of animals than ten 
years litigation. 

Second, we think that 

SLAUGHTERING, 

as now conducted in many parts of our country, 
probably comes next to transportation, in cruelty. 
In some, perhaps many, of our large abattoirs 
large numbers of animals are compelled to stand 
waiting their turn, and witness the killing and 
dressing of those that precede them. Of course 
many of them are in a frenzy of terror, and in 
this condition are killed with great cruelty. Now 
every animal can be, and ought to be, slaughtered 
without foreknowledge, and almost without pain. 
A large part of the cattle now slaughtered in Mas- 
sachusetts are kilied instantly by a single bullet 
in the head. We think that all our humane soci- 
eties should first employ reliable persons to find 
out and report just how animals are now slaugh- 
tered in their respective jurisdictions; and with 
these facts influential deputations should meet the 
principal butchers, and consult in regard to the 
adoption of the most improved methods now prac- 
tised. 

Third, we think 

VIVISECTION 

is a question to be squarely met. We have seen 
it stated in newspapers that one man in Ohio has 
already taken the lives of nearly three thousand 
animals in his various experiments; and we,have 
been told by one of the most eminent surgeqns of 
Massachusetts, a professor of surgery, that not 
one important useful fact has thus far to his 
knowledge been discovered in America by vivisec- 
tion. What ought our societies to do? It will 
probably take years to enact laws in this country 
prohibiting vivisection, and perhaps years before 
laws can be enacted to limit it. And after the 
laws are enacted, what then? 

Animals cannot testify, and no man can be 
made to criminate himself. Under these circum- 
stances it would be extremely difficult to obtain 
evidence. If our medical men believe that vivi- 
section is essential to medical progress, we think 
that students would practise it without regard to 


what they would consider an unwise law, and ani- 


-mals would not be helped. 


What can our societies do? We know of no 
reason why physicians and surgeons should be 
less humane than other citizens. Some of them, 
we know, are among the best and noblest of men. 
A few words against vivisection from the more 
eminent would in our judgment do more to stop it 
than any law we can enact. I think, therefore, 
we should call upon them to do all in their power 
to stop vivisection, or to confine it within the nar- 
rowest and most merciful limits. Let us ask their 
counsel and advice; and if unscrupulous and un- 
merciful men of the professiun cannot be other- 
wise controlled, then let us ask a law which shall 
be approved by the more eminent and humane, 
and ask them to aid us in enforcing it. 

Let our societies in this matter consult the best 
and most humane of the profession, and until it 
can be plainly shown they are in error, act upon 
their advice. We think this question should not 
be ignored by our societies, but on the contrary, 
that most carefully selected and judicious commit- 
tees should be appvinted to take it in charge. 

Fourth, 

TREATMENT OF ANIMALS IN WINTER. 

Many thousands of cattle die on our Western 
plains every winter from starvation and want of 
shelter. A correspondent of the New York Sun, 
after giving a most painful description of their 
sufferings, declares that more cruelty is practised 
there in a single day than in all our-cities in a 
whole year. We know of but one remedy that 
can reach our Western plains, and that is humane 
education. There are undoubtedly tens of thou- 
sands of animals even in our Eastern cities and 
towns kept every winter in a state of semi-starva- 
tion, which, as the poor creatures cannot testify, it 
is almost impossible to prove. Indeed, the very 
man whom we fine for beating his old horse, 
which perhaps he bought for five dollars, may 
half starve him all winter to pay the fine, and we 
cannot prove it. And this brings me to say that 
the only thing we can depend upon after all to 
effectually protect animals from cruelty is hwmane 
education. For every case of cruelty prevented 
by prosecution, a thousand at least may be pre- 
vented by humane education; and the grandest 
feature of our work is that by which-we are now 
planting our Bands of Mercy, and sending our 
humane teachings not alone through our own 
commonwealth, but to Georgia, Alabama, Texas, 
Indian Territory, California and Oregon. Our 
Humane Societies are now sowing the seed of a 
harvest which will one of these days protect not 
only the birds of the air and beasts of the field, 
but also human beings as well. These are our 
views on the four above subjects, —the views of 


‘the editor of this paper. 


While hunting above the Grand river dam a 
man shot, but did not kill, one of two ducks that 
were mates. He sent his dog into the river after 
it, and as the injured one could not swim very fast, 
the dog was likely to get it. Seeing this, the 
other, which had swam quite a ways ahead, turned 

‘and came near the dog, which immediately left 
the other and chased this. The duck now just 
kept out of reach of the dog and led it down to- 
,wards the dam, and just before reaching it, dove 
under. The dog failed to get it and, heing so 
near the dam, went over and came very near 
drowning. 


—Baltimore Paper. 
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The Directors’ December Meeting 


Was heldon Wednesday the 19th, inst., President 
Angell in the chair. The President reported 122 
complaints dealt with during November, 22 ani- 
mals taken from work, and 40 humanely killed. 
Much attention had been given to horse auctions, 
swill yards, fish wharves, vegetable markets, and 
the Brighton-market, where the poorest horses are 
found. 

There were now 608 Bands of Mercy with over 
70,000 members, reaching to Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida, Arkansas, and Texas. There are about 
$5,000 members in the vicinity of Boston. Satur- 
day, Dec. 29, is to be Grand Band of Mercy day 
at the Foreign Exhibition, where all members are 
to be admitted at reduced rates. 

Thanks were voted to a gentleman who has 

iven $1,000 to the Society’s permanent fund. 

hanks also to Mr. Nathan Appleton for his inter- 
esting report and services as delegate to the Amer- 
ican Humane Association at Washington. 

. It was voted to send to the Boston papers the fol- 
lowing seasonable information with a request that 
it be published : 

Of Clipping Horses.— For horses used in slow work, 
and such as stand at all in the streets, it is cruel to clip 
them. The only protection of their limbs is their hair. 
Thus they are shielded from snow and ice-water and pro- 
tected from frost-hite and diseases. They perspire, like 
human beings, through the skin. It is barbarous to clip 
- - allow them to stand exposed in cold or stormy 
weather. 

Of Tight Check-reins.—They prevent freedom of breath- 
ing and ease in drawing, and produce diseases of the 
muscles and nerves of the head and neck. Over 600 horse 


oa in England have signed a document condemning 
eir use. 

Of Blinders.—They were contrived by an English noble- 
man to conceal a defect in a valuable hurse, and then were 
adopted by the nobility to bear their coat-of-arms, and so 
became fashionable. They are not forced upon any other 
animal. ‘They injure the eyes, occasion accidents, and are 
really a deformity. Horses are most frightened by unseen 
objects. Why should the most intelligent of animals be 
80 maltreated ? 

Horses in a state of perspiration should not be suffered 
to stand inacold current of air, as they contract colds 
and lung derangements very much like human beings. 

Cruelty to animals in the manner of killing them, injures 
their meat, making it unwholesome and sometimes poison- 
ous. Cruelty to cows often makes their milk, as also the 
butter and cheese, unwholesome and poisonous. 

A cow that does not have air, exercise and sunshine, is 
likely to be unhealthy, and hence give poor and dangerous 
milk. To secure good milk, cows must be treated kindly 
and according to sanitary laws. 

Agassiz, the great naturalist, taught his pupils to quickly 
kill the fish they caught, by a blow on the back of the 
head, as this not only avoided cruelty, but the fish thus 
killed as son as taken from the water are more sweet and 
wholesome than such as die a lingering death. All hu- 
mane and wise fishermen now follow this rule. 

’ Don’t forget in winter to throw crumbs to the birds. 


A Foolish Custom, 


Next to the cruel check rein, blinders are one of 
the most useless and ugly appendages of the horse 
a They are not only useless, but injurious to 

e eye-sight. The London Lancet, which is 
acknowledged to be the leading medical journal 
of the world, condemns the use of blinders in the 
strongest terms. The argument used in favor of 
blinders, that horses are afraid of ing car- 
riages, is weak and unfounded. A horse is not 
half as likely to be frightened if he is allowed to 
see all that is going on as he is when half blinded. 
If allowed to see everything, he becomes familiar 
with all objects. If half blinded every stirring 
leaf and paper excites a nervous horse, for the 
Teason that he gets no clear view of the object, 
and therefore magnifies all half-discerned objects 
into spooks. Besides, the most beautiful feature 
of the horse is the eye; and if not hid from our 
gaze would serve to denote sickness, pain or 
pleasure. Many a time would a driver spare the 
whip on seeing the animal's imploring eye. The 
ugly, disagreeable and useless blinders should be 
condemned by every intelligent horseman. Men 
never use them on saddle horses—why should 
they be used on carriage horses? Where one sad- 
dle horse is frightened, a hundred carriage horses 
run away, showing conclusively that the blinder is 
& nuisance. 


Report of Annual Meeting of A. H. A., prepar- 
ed by its Secretary for OUR DuMB ANIMALS. 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of the American 
Hi A 


Was held in the chapel of All Soul’s Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Dec. 5, 1883. 

It was called to order by its President, Edwin Lee 
Brown, and was made “ thrice welcome” to Washington 
by Judge Edmonds, one of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

It was in session two days. During Thursday, the 6th., 
it visited President Arthur in a body by arrangement of 
the Washington society, and all its embers were much 
pleased at their reception and the courtesies extended to 
them, of visiting the White House and conservatory. It 
gave opportunity also, for brief conversation with the 
President. 

On Thursday evening a public meeting of the Washing- 
ton society was held in the “ Foundry ” Methodist Church. 
It was largely attended and of great interest. It was ad- 
dressed by Pres. MacArthur of the Washington Society, 
by Edwin Lee Brown of Chicago, Nathan Appleton of Bos- 
ton, Rev. Mr. Gordon of Milwaukee and Rey. Mr. Bartlett 
of Washington. During the sessions reports from the sub 
ex-committee giving an account of last year’s work and 
trom a committee on Future Work appointed for the pur- 
pose. On this committee were Mrs. White, Mr. Peck, Mr. 
Gordon, Mr. McLangblin and Mr. Walter. 

During the last. year it has sent an agent, Mr. C. L. Hey- 
wood, to ‘Texas, and who travelled, also, largely in the 
West, and whose report has been published and circulated. 
It has had agents at Albany and Buffalo to look after the 
cattle at the great stock yards there; brief reports from 
whom were published in an appendix to Mr. Heywood’s 
report. It has obtained a decision in the Massachusetts 
District Court upholding the constitutionality of the Unit- 
ed States Law and published the same. It has published a 
pamphlet on “‘ Humane Education,” fail of information of 
what has been done in that direction in various countries, 
with copies of the several pledges that are in use. It bas 
published three thousand ** Motto Cards,” 9 x 20 inches, for 
school rooms and places where meetings are held. There 
are three to a set and the thousand sets have been gratuit- 
ae distributed by the generosity of one of its mem- 


rs. 

All its publications have been sent to every known society 
in the United States and €anada. 

The association voted as recommended by the commit- 
tee on Future Work : 

1. To give increased attention to the distribution of 
ee and whatever may help humane education. 

2. Maintain agents in conjunction with local societies at 
the stock yards of the country. Not only at Albany 
and Buffalo, but at Milwaukee, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas 
City, &c., &c. They are to know by personal attendance 
the facts and to act for the protection of abused animals as 
the several cases may require. 

3. To have a general agent to supervise and extend 
throughout the country the work of the association, includ- 
ing the formation of new societies through the South and 

est. 

4. To have the present United States law amended, if 
a committee shall deem it practicable, 

5. To do all that can be done to induce rail road com- 
panies to use improved stock cars. 

The sub-ex. committee spoke in its report of the two new 
movements of the year which had resulted in the organi- 
zations known as “Bands of Mercy,” and in Philadelphia is 
a society for “restricting Vivisection,” expressing 
sympathy and hearty good will in their general objects. 

Many resolutions were passed during the earnest meet- 
ings, a full report of which would extend this report too 
far. They will appear in the 7th report to be published in 
a few days, and copies will be sent to all who may express 
a wish for it to the Secretary of the Association. Among 
the subjects were the Buffalos, now fast becoming extinct, 
and asking Congress to enforce the laws to protect them; 
on Abbattoirs: on Veterinarian Colleges; on Cable Strect 
Railways; appointing a committee to correspond with pub- 
lishers of school reading books to induce them to admit 
more lessons on the kind treatment of animals; a commit- 
tee also was voted on national legislation and hearty appre- 
ciation was expressed of what has been done by Mr. Lan- 
don at Chicago, in the publication of books and tracts in 
behalf of the cause. 

It was voted to hold the next meeting at Pittsburg, Pa., 
in answer to the invitation of the society in that city. 

On Wednesday evening the Association had a reception 
at Wormley’s, by invitation of the Washington Socicty. 
where it met many citizens of the District and the mem- 
bers had opportunity for larger social intercourse. 

Everything that was necessary to the comfort of the 
members and for the help of the work, was done by the 
good friends of the Washington Soci Of course they 
were heartily thanked and all left with the conviction that 
this was the best annual meeting the Association has ever 
held. 

The list of officers is given below; as also the names of 
delegates in attendance. 

DELEGATES PRESENT. 


Portland, Me., Society, Hon. Charles McLaughlin. New 
Hampshire 8. P. C. A., Mrs. A. Murray. Massachusetts 


&. P. C. A., Nathan Appleton. Other delegates from Bos- 


ton, Abraham Firth, Mrs. A. Firth, Mrs. J. C. Johnson. 
Rhode Island 8. P. C. A., Hon. George L. Clark, Rev. F. 
Denison. Newport, R. I., Society, Mr. Nathan Appleton. 
New York (Sing Sing) P. C. A., Mrs, M. L. Cobb. Roch- 
ester S. P. C. A., Hon. H. S. Greenleaf, M. C., Miss Eliza- 
beth P. Hall. BuffaloS. P.C.A., Mrs. Lily Lord Tifft, 
Miss Lucy S. Lord. Newark, N. J.,S. P. C. A., Christo- 
pher Roberts, Thomas Agens. Pennsylvania S. P. C. A., 
Samuel J. Levick, Edmund Webster, Levi Knowles. 
Woman’s Branch P. C. A., Philadelphia, Mrs. C. E. White, 
Miss Adele Hiddle, Miss S. K. Davidson, Mrs. Randall, 
Miss Baggs, Miss Elizabeth Morris... Wheeling, W. Va., 
S. P. C. A., Rev. J. G. Lyle. Illinois Humane Society, 
Chicago, Edwin Lee Brown, Ferdinand W. Peck, Albert 
W. Landon, Hon. George E. Adams. DelawareS. P.C. A., 
Walter H. Hayes, Miss Anna Semple. Wisconsin Humane 
Society, Rev. G. E. Gordon.: Western Pennsylvania Hu- 
mane ee i Joseph G. Walter, James L. Cravens, Prof. 
Leonard - Eaton, Mrs. L. H. Eaton. San 
Francisco Society, Ira P. Rankin. From Panama, 
Central America, M.S. Labarriere. Washington S.P.C.A., 
Hon. Arthur MacArthur, Rev. Wm. A. Bartlett, Rev. R. 
R. Shippen, Rev. Alex. Kent, Gen. Wm. McKee Dunn, 
Prof. E. H. Gallaudet, J. O. Wilson, Geo. L. te 
Mrs. A. L. Barber, J. B. T. Tupper, A. A. Hayes, E. M. 
Truell, C. W. Smiley, Mrs. A. Murray, Mrs. Bolton Porter, 
Mrs. W. G. Metzerott, Miss Peet, Mr. M. P. Key, Mra. 
Stilson Hutchins. 


OFFICERS 1883-4. 


President, Edwin Lee Brown, Chicago, Ill. 

Vice-Presidents, Henry Bergh, New York City, N. Y., George 
T. Angell, Boston, Mass., Mrs. William Appleton, Boston, Mass., 
J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, Penn., Miss Adele Biddle, Philadel- 
phia, Penn., Theo. F, Gatchell, Des Moines, lowa, John G. Short- 
all, Chicago, Ill., Thomas W. Palmer, Detroit, Mich., Mrs. J. C. 
Lord, Buffalo, N. Y., D. R. Noyes, St. Paul, Minn., 
Wilmington, Del., T. E.O. Marvin, Portsmouth,N.H., 
Charles McLaughlin, Portland, Me., Miss Anne Wiggleworth, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Henry King, Augusta, Ga., Leonard H. Eaton, 
Pittsburg, Penn., Miss S. K. Davidson, Philadelphia, Penn., Rod- 
ney Dennis, Harttord, Conn., Miss Mary Dusenberry, Sing Sing, 
N. Y., Frank W. Tracy, Springfield, Ill., Mrs. H. B. Williams, 
Bristol. Vt., W. T. MacCoy, Q. C.,M.P. P. Halifax, N. S:, Chas. 
Alexander, Montreal, Canada, Arthur MacArthur, Washington, D. 
C., Mrs. C. L. Heywood, Boston, Mass., Rev. F. Denison, Provi- 
A. Clark, Miss E. P. Hall, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Thomas Anges, Newark, N. J., Josep . Winans, 
San Francisco, Cal., The President of the St. Louis Society, Mo. 

Secretary, Abraham Firth, Boston, Mass. ~ 
Fn aces Levi Knowles, 252 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
‘enn, 

Executive Committee, George T. Angell, Boston, Mass., Mrs. 
William Appleton, Boston, Mass., John C. Dore, Chicago, Ill., 
Ferd. W. Peck, Chicago, Ill., Mrs. Caroline E. White, Philadelphi 
Penn., Abraham Firth, Boston, Mass., Samuel J. Levick, Philadel- 
phia, Penn., Dr. George L. Miller, Omaha. Neb., Joseph G. Wal- 
ter, Pittsburg, Pewn., Nathan Appleton, Boston, Mass., Mrs. J. C. 
Jorasce, Boston, Mass., Mrs. L. L. Tifft, Buffalo, N. Y., Rev. G. 

=. Gordon, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sub-Executive Committee, A. Firth, Boston, Mrs. C. E. White, 
Philadelphia, Mrs. on Boston, Rev. G. E. Gordon, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Mrs. L. L. Tifft, Buffalo, Ferd. W. Peck, Chi- 
cago. 


Cold. Iron Bits. ° 


«« An Experienced Horseman ” in the Kentucky 
Live Stock Record, reminds those who have the 
handling of horses of the cruelty of which they 
may be carelessly guilty :— 

‘*Let any one who has the care of a horse these 
cold, frosty mornings, deliberately grasp in his 
hand a piece of iron; indeed let him touch it to 
the tip of his tongue, and then let him thrust the 
bit into the mouth of the horse if he has the heart 
to do it. The horse isan animal of nervous or- 
ganization.. His mouth is formed of delicate 
glands and tissues. The temperature of the blood 
is the same as in the human being, and, as in man, 
the mouth is the warmest part of the body. Im- 
agine, we repeat, the irritation that would beto the 
human, and, if not the same degree, still the suf- 
fering to the animal is very great. And it isnota 
momentary pain. Food is eaten with difficulty, 
and the irritation repeated day after day, causes 
loss of appetite and strength. Many a horse has 
become worthless from no other cause but this. 
Before India rubber bits were to be had I myself 
used a bit covered with leather, and on no account 
would have dispensed with it in freezing weather.” 


‘‘T have always esteemed it part of my duty to 
be merciful to my beasts,” writes Sir Matthew 
Hale, Lord Chief Justice of England, ‘‘and it has 
always been my practice.” 


If, in instructing a child, you are vexed with it for a 
want of adroitness, try, if you have never tried before, to 
write with your left hand, and then remember that a child 
is all left hand. 
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Dumb Animals. 


The Arab and his Horse. 


.The Arabians never beat their horses ; they nev- 
er cut their tails; they treat them gently; they 
speak to them and seem to hold a discourse ; they 
use them as friends ; they never attempt to inerease 
their speed by the whip, or spur them, but in 
cases of great necessity. They never fix them to 
a stake in the fields, but suffer them to pasture at 
large around their habitations; and they come 
running the moment that they hear the sound of 
their master’s voice. In consequence of such treat- 
ment these animals become docile and tractable in 
the highest degree. They resort at night to their 
tents, and lie down in the midst of the children, 
without ever hurting them in the slightest manner. 
The little boys and girls are often seen upof the 
body or neck of the mare, while the beasts con- 
tinue inoffensive and harmless, permitting them 
to play with and caress them without injury. 

—From ‘‘The Arab and his Horse,” 
— — 
For Our Dumps ANniMALs. 


The Arabian Horse. 
[ Abridged and adapted from the French of Lamartine. } 
BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER. * 


An Arab and his tribe had attacked the caravan of Dam- 
ascus; the victory was — and the Arabs were bus- 
ied in loading their booty, when the horsemen of the pasha 
of Acre fell upon them, killed a great many, and made 

risoners of the rest. The Arab chief had received a ball 
in the arm, but, as his wound was not mortal, the Turks 
bound him toa camel, took possession of his horse, and 
led away both steed and rider. 

The night before they were to reach Acre, they encamp- 
ed with their prisioners in the mountains; the wounded 
Arab had his legs bound together with a leather strap, and 
was stretched near the tent in which the Turks were sleep- 
ing. During the night, kept awake by the pain of his 
wound, he heard his horse whinny, and dragged himself 
over the ground, till he reached the courser. Then he 
gnawed through the goat’s-hair cord which served as a clog 
for the horse, and the animal was free. But seeing his 
master wounded and fettered at his feet, the horse grasped 
with his teeth the leather girdle of the Arab, galloped 
away, and bore him to his tents. Throwing the chief on 
the sand at the feet of his wife and children the steed died 
from exhaustion. 


For Our Dums ANIMALS. 
The Arabian Horse. 
| Founded on the above story related by Lanfartine. } 


Near the Turkish victor’s tent 
Lies the wounded Arab chief; ° 

On the ground his eyes are bent, 
Misty with a poignant grief. 


In the morning he must be 

To some petty prince, a slave; 
Doubly hard to spirit free 

Such a fate, worse than the grave. 


Round his limbs the leathern thongs 
Press with unrelenting zeal. 

How the bleeding captive longs 
For a friend with ready steel. 


Hark! He hears a whinnying call 
From the horses tethered near, 

Yes, and from their voices all, 
Knows the one to him so dear. 


As the sailor loves his bark 
Dashing on its ocean course, 

Thus the free-born Arab dark 
Loves his beautiful, swift horse. 


So, the ~ gang creeps along 
Painfully on hands and knees, 

Drawn by yearning deep and strong, 
Till once more his steed he sees. 


“Ah! poor friend,” with tears he sighs, 
* What hast thou to do with Turks ? 
Sorrow dims thy captive eyes, 
All around thee danger lurks. 


Nevermore shall women brin 
Pleasant draughts of camel’s milk, 

Ne’er shalt hear their voices sing, 
Ne’er shalt feel their touch of silk. 


Thou shalt never eat again 
From the hollow of my hand. 
Prisoned in this hostile glen 
Who can hope for native land ? 


O’er the pathless desert sand, 

Punished, though thou hast not sinned, 
Ne’er shalt run thy races grand 

Swifter than Egyptian wind. 


‘ time they do have in waking up, and how little we 


Never shall thy noble chest, 
Whiter than the Jordan's foam, 
Its tumultuous waters breast, 
As thou rushest to our home. 
Stay! A thought comes to my mind : 
I'm a slave, but be thou free! 
Thou the homeward way shalt find, 
‘Thou my wite again shalt see. 
Tell her, dashing o’er the sands, 
That her husband comes no more; 
Lick my little children’s hands, 
Stand within the tent’s low door.” 
Thus he speaks, and gnaws the while 
Through and through the goat’s-hair cord, 
Till it yields, and lo! a smile 
*Scapes the courser’s captive lord. 
Now the noble steed is free, 
But with instinct sure and fleet 
‘There his master he doth see 
Bleeding, fettered at his feet. 
Low he bends that perfect head, 
Grasps with teeth the cheiftain’s girth, 
Then with nostrils wide outspread 
Seeks the dear land of his birth. 
On and on o'er desert wastes 
Gallops arrow-switt the horse, 
All unspurred, unbeaten hastes 
On his self-appointed course. 
Thus he gains his master’s tent, 
Bears him to his darling’s eyes, 
Then by weariness o'erspent, 
Trembling staggers, falls and dies! - 
—Frederic Allison Tupper. 
Nrtw BRUNSWICK, N. J., Dec. 5, 1583. 
Animal Bears and Human Bears. 


A gentleman was making inquiries in Russia 

about the method of catching bears in that coun- 

He was told that a pit was dug and covered 

with turf, leaves, etc., and some food placed on 
top. The bear easily fell into the snare. 

** But,” he added, *‘if four or tive happen to get 
together, they all get out.” 

** How is that?” asked the gentleman. 

‘They form a ladder by stepping on each other's 
shoulders, and thus make their escape.” * 

‘* But how does the bottom one get out?” 

** Ah! these bears, though not possessing a mind 
and soul such as God has given us, yet can feel 
gratitude ; and they won't forget the one who has 
procured their liberty. Scampering off, they fetch 
the branch of a tree, which they let down to their 
brother, enabling him to join them.” 

Sensible bears, and a great deal better than hu- 
man bears we hear about, who never help any- 
body but themselves. | 

The Winter Sleepers and Their Food, 


There are some kinds of animals that hide away 
in the winter, that are not wholly asleep all the 
time. The blood moves a little, and once in a 
while they take a breath. If the weather is at all 
mild, they wake up enough to eat. 

Now, isn’t it curious that they know all this 
beforehand? Such animals always lay up some- 
thing to eat, just by their side, when they go into 
their winter sleeping-places. But those that do 
not wake up never lay up any food, for it would 
not be used if they did. 

e The little field-mouse lays up nuts and grain. 
It eats some when it is partly awake of a warm 


The bat does not need to do this; for the same 
warmth that wakes him, wakes all the insects on 
which he feeds. He catches some, and then eats. 
When he is going to sleep again, he hangs him- 
self up by his hind claws. 

The wvodchuck, a kind of marmot, does not 
wake; yet he lays up dried grass near his hole. 
What is it for, do you think ?— On purpose to have 
it ready the first moment he wakes in the spring. 
Then he can eat and be strong before he comes 
out of his hole. 

How many things are sleeping in the winter! 
plants, too, as well as animals. What a busy 


think about it! 
—Mrs. G. Hall. 


The Horse’s Foot. 
The opinion of a most distinguished English 
naturalist. 


THE HORSE'S FOOT. 


The concluding lecture in the series, on typical 
structures and phases of animal life, was delivered 
at the Lowell Institute, last evening, by the Rev. 
J.G.Woods. In treating his subject, — the horse's 
foot,—he said that the horse, by a comparative] 
few persons only, was treated as he should be. 
The hoof of a horse is one of the most wonderful 
pieces of mechanism that is found in any animal. 
It must be strong to bear the weight of the body, 
elastic to stand the shock when a horse is leaping, 
and light so as not to tire the animal unnecessarily, 
The Creator has been so careful to save any need- 
less weight in a horse’s hoof that he has made it 
porous. ‘To this man nails a heavy iron shoe, and 
the speaker said he had computed that a horse 
wearing shoes weighing 16 pounds, in the course 
of a mile lifts 24,000 pounds. The frog is similar to 
a piece of india-rubber, and when a horse plaves his 
hoof on the ground this is the first portion that 
should touch. What does man do? Cuts it off. 
The sole is intended as a protection against stones 
and other hard articles. Man makes another im- 
provement— he cuts the sole down. ‘The old rule 
was to cut the sole till it bled to the pressure of 
the thumb. A horse’s hoof should be allowed to 
expand. But man again, always with the best in- 
tentions, nails a broad piece of iron for the animal 
to slip on. A writer says, *‘ that if calks are to be 
used on a horse-shoe, there should be a bar in 
front.” But this bar or toe soon wears down, and 
the horse, instead of placing his foot squarely on 
the ground, walks with the hind part of the hoof 
higher than the front, which, of course, is a very 
unnatural gait. The speaker, at this point, 
strongly denounced the present practice of high 
heels as worn by many fashionable ladies. I am 


| convinced, he continued, that the Creator knew 


how to make ahorse. Man says yes, but we must 
make allowance for the change from the field to 
the artificial roads. The horse’s hoof in a healthy 
condition is in a constant state of action, but by 
the present mode of shoeing this is largely inter- 
fered with. I maintain that all the diseases of the 
hoof are directly traceable to the shoe. Setting 
aside the weight of the shoe, take the nails. I 
have seen as many as eight nails in a horse’s hoof. 
Putting these side by side we see the size of a 
wedge that is driven into this beautiful and com- 
plicated structure, the hoof. There is no neces- 
sity of shoing our horses to travel through the city 
streets; besides, without any shoes they will last 
longer, and we shall get the most amount of work 


out of them for the least sum of money. 


—Boston Daily Advertiser, Dec. 7, 1833- 
— 
The Next Question. 

In Scotland they have narrow, open ditches, 
which they call sheep-drains. A man was riding 
a donkey one day across a sheep-pasture, but when 
the animal came to the sheep-drain he would not 
go over. So the man rode back a short distance, 
turned and applied the whip, thinking, of course, 
that the donkey, when going at the top of his 
speed, would jump the drain. But not so. When 
the donkey got to the drain he sto , and the 
man went over Mr. Neddy’s head. No sooner had 
he touched the ground than he got up, and, look- 
ing his beast straight in the face, said, ‘‘ Verra 
weel pitched; but then hoo are ye going to get 
ower yersel?” 


Do It Now. 

lf ever you find yourself where you have so many things 
pressing upon you that you hardly know how to begin, let 
me tell you a secret ; e hold of the first one that comes 
to hand, and you will find the rest all fall into file, and fol- 
low after, like a company of well-drilled soldiers; and 
though work may be hard to meet when it charges in @ 
squad it is easily vanquished if you can bring it into line. 
You have often seen the anecdote of the man who was 
asked how he had accomplished so much in his lite?” 
“My father taught me,” was the reply, “‘ when I had any- 
thing to do, to go and do it.” There is a secret — the word 
now. 
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* Charles, eighteen years ‘of age. 


The Young Lamplighter. 
Wallace is a boy about ten 
years old, who lives in a town 
near Boston. He has a brother 


These two brothers are the town 
lamplighters. 

There are at least fifty lamps 
to be lighted every night; and 
some of them are a good deal 
farther apart than the street- 
lamps in large cities. Charles 
takes the more distant ones for 
his part of the work, and drives 
from post to post in a gig. 

Wallace, being a small boy, 
calls to his aid his father’s sad- 
alle horse. This horse is a kind, 
gentle creature, and as wisé as 
he is kind. He and Wallace 
are about the same age, and 
have always been good friends. 

So when Wallace puts the 
saddle on him every evening, 
just before dark, the horse 

nows just what is going to be 
done. He looks at the boy with 
his great bright eyes, as much 
as to say, ‘*‘ We have our eve- 
ning work to do, haven't we, 
Wallace? Well, I’m ready: 


on.” 

Wallace mounts the horse; 
and they gostraight to the near- 
est lamp-post. Here the horse 
stops close by the post, and 
stands as still and steady as the 
post itself. 

Then Wallace stands upright 
on the saddle, takes a match 
from his pocket, lights the 
lamp, drops quickly into his seat 
again, takes up the bridle, gives 
the word to the horse, and on 
they go to the next lamp-post. 

So they go on, till all the 
lamps allotted to Wallace are 
lighted. Then they trot home 
merrily, and, before Wallace 

oes to bed himself, 1 am sure 

e does not forget to see that 
his good horse is well fed and 
eared for. 

This is a true story. 

—Uncele Sam. 


Let us speak words of kind- 
ness to all. We may help some 
weary traveler through the val- | 
ley of sorrow and struggle. 


Whether there be for any classes of animals any 


future existence in which they will be compen- 
sated for wrongs inflicted upon them here, has 
been for ages a question. More than half the hu- 
man race, including such names as John Wesley, 
Jeremy Taylor, Bishop Butler, Coleridge, Lamar- 
tine and Agassiz, have thought there is. Several 
of the most eminent. of Boston clergy take this 
view. The Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke, at 
the first annual meeting of our Mass. S. P. C. A., 
in Boston Music Hall, said, ‘It will be a sad 
thing for us if these poor creatures which we have 
neglected, or abused, or which we have permitted 
to be neglected or abused by others, finding 
tongues at last, shall stand'in the day of judgment 
in the presence of God and the angels, to tell us 
of our cruelty.” 

The surest way to make ourselves agreeable to 
nee is by making them feel that they are so to 


LIGHTING THE LAMP. 


7 What the Snow-birds Said. 


| “Cheep! cheep!” said some little 
snow-birds 
As the snow came whirling down; - 
“We have n’t a nest, 
Or a place to rest, 
Save this oak tree bending down.” ~ 


‘‘Cheep! cheep!” said the little Wee 
Wing, 
The smallest bird of all; 
“T have never a care 
In this winter air— 
God cares for great and small.” 


“Peet! peet!”” said her father Gray~ 
breast ; 
“You’re a thoughtless bird, my dear; 
We all must eat, 
And warm our feet 
When snow and ice are here.” 


“Cheep! cheep!” said little Wee 
Wing; 
““You are wise and good, I know; 
But think of the fun 
For each little one 
When we have ice and snow! 


“Now I can see, from’ my perch on 
the tree, : 
The merriest, merriest sight— 
Boys skating along 
On the ice so strong; 
Cheep! cheep!. how merry and 
bright!” 


“And I see,” said Brownie Snow- 
bird, 
“A sight that is prettier far : 
Five dear little girls 
With clustering curls, 
And eyes as bright as a star.” 


“And I,” said his brother, Bright- 
eyes, 
“See a man of ice and snow; 
He wears a queer hat, 
His large nose is flat; 
The boys made him, I know.” 


“T see some sleds,” said Mother 
Brown, 
“ All filled with girls and boys; 


They laugh and sing, 
Their voices ring, 
| And I like the cheerful noise.” 


Scatter Crumbs. 


Many sparrows every morning 
At my window may be seen, 
Perching on the leafless branches 


Clad in snow, which once were green : 


Patiently they linger there, 
Waiting for their morning’s fare. 


Soon that little group of warblers 
One by one so softly comes, 

Chirping thanks of joy and gladness 
For the pile of fresh white crumbs. 

Joyously they fly away— 

To some distant snowy spray. 


And perchance a timid robin, 
With his rich red shining breast, 
And with eye of speaking brightness 
Comes—a little welcome guest : 
Off he flies, while on the ear 
Sounds his note so sweet and clear. 


Children dear, will you remember 
It was God who made them all ? 

And not one of all their number 
Can without His knowledge fall. 

In His Word this precept find, 

“ Be ye merciful and kind.” 


—H. S. A., in Dec. 1883, “Band of Mercy.” 


Then the snow-birds all said, “Cheep !” and “Chee !’” 
“ Hurrah for ice and snow !— 

For the girls and boys 

drop us crambs 
As away to their sport they go! Ms 
“Hurrah for the winter clear and cold! 
When the dainty snow-flakes fall, 

We will sit and sing 

On our oaken swing, 
For the dear God cares for all.” 

—Our Little Ones. 


Flight of Birds. 

Chamber's Encyclopedia, article ‘‘ Birds,” says, 
‘Birds of passage fly one hundred and fifty miles 
an hour.” Michelet says the frigate bird can 
breakfast in Senegal and dine in America.” In 
Cassell’s Book of Birds, Audubon says, ‘‘I imagine 
the frigate bird has power of flight superior to 
any other bird. It comes from on high with the 
velocity of a meteor.” Michelet says it will float 
at an elevation of ten thousand feet. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 
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F. W. G. May’s Description of a French Slaughter- 
House. 


We went to that of Popincourt, and in spite of 
favorable reports of the place, expected to be 
more or less shocked and disgusted with what 
would seem to be inseparable from the trade. 
But all that we saw, (and all was said to be freely 
open), was in no wise more disagreeable than the 
usual sigkts in any well-kept wholesale meat shop. 
I recall going into one apartment where a large 
ox had just been slaughtered and bled, and the 
attendants were busied in washing up and com- 
pletely removing any trace of the event so that 
the succeeding ox could be driven as quietly and as 
simply into the same apariment, and remain en- 
tirely unconscious of his impending fate. 

And herein, as I understand it. is the great suc- 
cess of the plan. By incessant attention to clean- 
liness, the slaughter-house has nothing external, 
and, except at the crisis, nothing internal, alarm- 
ing or offensive to human or animal perceptions. 
Another evidence of the humanity which sways 
the whole, is the regulations which prescribe the 
remaining of all animals a certain lapse of time 
with stipulated regular and ample feeding before 
slaughter; thus preventing, as far as can be, the 
wicked carelessness or meanness, which with us 
brings the tired, heated affrighted animal, in a 
starving condition, to his cruel end. 

We saw the pens of waiting animals as quiet 
and unconcerned as if just driven home from their 
accustomed pastures, etc. 


A Nevada penitentiary convict says he was sent 
to prison for being dishonest, and yet is compelled 
every day to cut out pieces of pasteboard which 
are put between the soles of cheap shoes made 
there and palmed off on the public as leather. 

— +or 

—Cruelty to animals -makes the heart insensi- 

ble to the sufferings of man. 


—Everything which loves, has the right of 
being loved; everything which suffers has a title 
to pity. 


Big Words. 


It is never well to use big words when small 
ones will express the same meaning. A lady who 
was making a call on some acquaintances ob- 
served that the furniture had been changed and 
remarked to the lady :— 

re have been metamorphosed ; 
you ” 

Y-e-s,” said the other hesitatingly. ‘You 
mean calcamimed, I suppose; it looks much bet- 
ter, doesn’t it? ” 

Another lady was showing a visitor around her 
grounds, which were under the care of a land- 
scape gardener, and she inquired of her friend 
how she liked the work. 


% Why, I think,” she said, ‘‘that you need sym- 
metry.’ 

**Why,” said the other, *‘we don’t intend to 
bury any one here. There is a good cemetery 
quite near.” . 

‘*What caused your little boy’s sickness? ” 
asked a plain mother of a mother whose little son 
was very ill. 

‘*He was climbing a ladder,” said the lady, 
‘*and lost his equilibrium.” 

‘** Poor little fellow!” said the sympathetic wo- 
man; ‘‘do buy him another, he'll be more careful 
next time!” 

‘Did you find the people indigent? ” asked a 
clergyman of a wealthy member of his church 
who had been calling on some very poor families. 

«Oh, dear, no,” answered the lady, * they were 
respectable, but as poor as poverty.” 


haven’t 
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Cases Investigated by Office Agents in November. 
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10; abandoning, 2; torturing, 7; driving when diseased. 3; gen- 
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ecutions in which the Society aided, in all of which convictions 
were obtained, 5. j 
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roe, E. A. Talbot, R. P. Geodnough. 

Total, $120.54. 

Publications sold, $15.98. 

Total receipts in November, $242.92. 


Jennie Lind. 
remember hearing a stage-driver’s story of™ 
Jenny Lind when she was riding in the countryg™ 
A bird of brilliant plumage perched on a tregm 
near as they drove slowly along, and trilled oul” 
such a complication of sweet notes as_ perfectly 
astonished her. The coach stopped, and reaching 
out she gave one of her finest roulades. Thea 
beautiful creature arched his head on one side anda 
listened deferentially; then, as if to exel higum 
famous rival, raised his graceful throat and sang 
a song of rippling melody that made Jenny raptegm 
urously clap her hands in ecstasy, and quickly, aga 
though she were before a severely critical audiem 
ence in Castle Garden, she gave some Tyroleag 
mountain strains that set the echoes flying, whereas 
upon little birdie took it up and sang and trilleg@am 
and sang, till Jennie in happy deli vht acknowl 
edged that the pretty woodland warbler decidediyiam 


out-carolled the Swedish nightingale.” 


—Pity should cease only when sorrow ceased 


Mr. Bergh is a gentleman of large inherited 
fortune (estimated by some at nearly or quite twa 
millions of dollars). He was formerly Uniteg 
States secretary of legation at Russia. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications can be obtained 
our offices at cost prices, which does not includ 
postage. 

“Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” by 
Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for the whole ten 
bound together, or 

“Care of Horses,” Ab. 

“Cattle Transportation,” by Geo. T. Angel], 1.10 “ 

“ Protection of Animals,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.50 “ 

“ Five Questions Answered,” by G. T. Angell, .50 “ 

“The Check Rein,” by G. 'T. Angell, 60 

“The Marett Tract,” by G. T. Angell, (post- 


age,) - 035 
“Band of Mercy Information,” by Geo. T. 

Angell, 1.00 “ 
* How to Kill Animals Humanely,” by Dr 

D. D. Slade, 25 
Humane Picture Card, ‘‘ Waiting for the 

Master,” PY 
* Selections From Longfellow,” 3.00 
Bible Lessons for Bands of Mercy,” 
“ Service of Mercy,” selections from Scrip- 

ture, etc. 65 “ 
“ New Order of Chivalry,” by G.T. Angell, 1.00 “ 
“ Band of Mercy History,” by Rev. T. Tim- 

mins, 12.50 “ 
“Band of Mercy Melodies,” 50 


All the above can be had in smaller numbers 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS@ 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the > ° 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE @ 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALOag 


TERMS: 


Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and below team 
45 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 cents; for twem 
five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty and below one hundred, 
cents; and for one hundred and more copies 
in advance. 


« 
as now, 25 cents 
Postage free to all parts of the United States. : 


a@ Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be sent to he 
Editor, 96 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Rates oF MEMBERSHIP: 


Active Life, - - - $10000] Associate Annual, - - $5 os 
Associate Life, - - - s000/Children’s, - - - + £ 
Active Annual, - - - 1o00|Branch,- - - - - -8@ 


All members receive Our Duma free, and all, 
tions of the Society. 


Orrice oF THE Society: 


96 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 3 
Entrance around the corner, 1 Bosworth Street-) 


Press of Coburn Bros., 222 Franklin St., Boston. 
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